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A Queen-Cage is on our desk from Chas. 
Kingsley, of Bossier Parish, La. It is made 
entirely of wood, and is simple and durable. 





To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with theirown renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 





-- 





We are Now Deluged with correspond- 
ence, and we are several days behind with 
our answers to letters upon multitudinous 
subjects, and shall not be able to “catch 
up” for several days yet. Our correspond- 
ents will please exercise a little patience. 
We shall “ get there,’”’ we hope, this week. 





Mr. C. F. Muth, the popular honey 
merchant and supply dealer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, took his son into the business as a 
partner on Jan. 1, 1886, as will be seen on 
puge 48 of this issue. The BEE JOURNAL 
wishes the new firm success. 





The President of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society has given some hints 
to the Vice-Presidents on page 42. It will 
be necessary for them to act at once, for 
the meetings of the managers of Fairs will 
soon take place. Let there be good bee and 
honey shows everyhere. They help honey 
consumption by informing the public con- 
cerning the desirability of eating honey. 





Some Fool in Hudson, Mich., having 
read Bro. Root’s offer, in Gleanings, of 
$1,500 fora sample of the artificial comb- 
honey said to be “made and filled with 
giucose by new machinery” (ala Wiley), 
sent to this office for a sample of it, and 
without waiting for a reply, wrote to Mr. 
Root, accepting his offer. We wrote him 
that it was a “ hoax ;”’ that “there was no 
such thing made,” etc. Had he waited for 
our reply, he would not have dared to 
accept Mr. Root’s offer. ‘The fools are not 
all dead ’’—here isa genuine sample of the 


A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of its 
15 Annual Conventions, and a full Report 
of the Proceedings of the 16th Annual Con- 
vention held at Detroit, Mich., on Dec. 8 to 
10, 1885. This is the title of a new pamphlet 
of 64 pages just issued at this office. Price, 
25 cents. 

To compile this history and digest of all 
the past meetings of the Society, has taken 
much time and labor, and we have no doubt 
but that it will be duly appreciated by the 
apiarists of North America. The following 
is a portion of the “‘ Introduction :” 


Life is too short, and Americans are too 
busy to spend the time necessary to delve 
into a multitude of volumes in order to t 
themselves on the eral history of the 
t in reference to the formation of Socie- 
ies of Apiculture. a have long needed 
a digest of Convention History in general, 
and of the Continental Society in particu- 
lar. They want to know what was done, 
and what subjects were discussed at the 
former meetings. Heretofore this could 
only be asce’ ed by carefully examining 
over 20 volumes of the AMERICAN BEE 
LOCme As and — papers; = a of 

ese are posse y comparatively very 
few of the apiarists of to-day. 


In the following pages, we have endeav- 
ored to supply this want by stating the 
lace and time of each meeting of the Con- 
inental Societies during the —_ 25 years, 
and naming the principal officers elected, 
as well as to note all the business of im- 
portance transacted. 

We have also mentioned all the subjects 
discussed, and enumerated all the essays 
read at each meeting; so that the history is 
complete, without a broken link, so far as 
itcan be ascertained at the present time, 
and we feel sure it will now become a book 
of reference in our National gatherings. 


Frequently have the members of the 
Society voted to have the proceedings pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, but so far the 
Society has done it but ONCE, and then 
only published one-third of what was voted 
to be done, by publishing the report of one 
convention instead of three. 


In 1877 the publishers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL issued a pamphlet of 32 
os containing a report of the Conven- 

ion of that year. They also publish this 

pamphlet at their own expense, and have 
pape a report each year, varying from 

to over 40 pages, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Only a few years ago, at one of the an- 
nual meetings, no one had even a list of 
the officers for the year, (the Secretary be- 
ing absent); at other meetings, persons 
were elected to fill offices not warranted by 
the Constitution, which had been amended, 
re-amended, and the amendments entirely 
lost sight of. There will be no excuse for 
such things hereafter; if this pamphlet is 
consulted, confusion will be avoided. 

The organization of Societies are of im- 
mense advantage to our pursuit, and hel 
to obtain for it that recognition which it 
richly deserves among the productions of 
America. ‘They open up avenues of trade 
for honey by informing consumers concern- 
ing its excellence for medical and mechani- 
cal purposes, confectionery, table use, etc. 

They help producers by looking after their 
interests in the use of the mails for the 
transmission of bees to all parts of the 
world, and the use of the railroads for the 
shipping of honey and getting it into the 
proper classifications, etc. 


This pamphlet also contains engravings of 
the principal honey-plants, and portraits of 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of Ohio, and 
Moses Quinby, of New York ; two of the 
pioneers who helped to revolutionize Ameri- 





modern “ go-ahead ”’ class, 


A Revolution in Bee-Culture is what 
the Rev. W. F. Clarke predicts for the new 
system of management as given in Mr. 
James Heddon's new book. Itis evidently 
a veritable “ new departure,” and something 
worthy of the attention of all honey-pro- 
ducers. Some have but little doubt of its 
being second only to the invention of the 
movable-frame hive and system of manage- 
ment invented by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth; 
and say, if the adoption of movable-frames 
created a revolution in the methods and 
management 30 years ago, surely invertible 
hives, and consequent ease of manipulation 
by hives instead of frames, will cause a 
second revolution. 

Without endorsing the system of manage- 
ment, we must accord to the inventor the 
acknowledgement that it is new and original. 
So far as we know, no one has ever before 
advocated the making of the brood-cham- 
ber in two sectional parts,in order to obviate 
the necessity of the continual handling of 
frames. If this system shall prove to be all 
that is claimed for it—it will cause a revolu- 
tion in bee-management! To handle hives 
instead of frames will certainly lessen the 
labor, curtail the expense of honey-produc- 
tion, and add much to the pleasure of 
keeping bees. 

Scores of prominent apiarists are investi- 
gating the matter, and many have already 
endorsed it, in the main. Some have raised 
objections to the practice of reversing 
brood-combs, but, as we understand it, Mr. 
Heddon's system is to interchange the brood- 
combs in horizontal sections, and thus 
accomplish nearly all that reversing combs 
would do, but doing it without inverting a 
cell. 

We must say that we are considerably 
captivated with the system,as detailed by 
Mr. Heddon in his book, and shall investi- 
gate it further, as soon as we can procure a 
hive. Our readers will be informed con- 
cerning the conclusions we have arrived at 
ina future number of the Bee JouRNAL— 
perhaps next week. 


Mr.S. X. Clark, of Delavan, Wis., died 
of heart disease on March 17,1885. He went 
to work in his shop on that morning appar- 
ently as well as ever, and Mr. J. 8S. Wright 
writes us that he found him there, one hour 
later, dead. Mr. Wright should have made 
this public long ago, and then he would 
have been enumerated in the roll of “ Api- 
cultural Necrology,”’ read at the late Con- 
vention at Detroit. Mr. Clark was one of 
the fathers of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society ; an enthusiastic apiarist, 
and a good man generally. 








Dr. Tinker has sent usa sample of his 
new “side-passage sections.” They are 
very nicely and accurately cut. 





The Canadian Duty on Beeswax.— 
On page 819, Mr. Holtermann refers to this 
matter. We asked Mr. D. A. Jones to 
explain the matter,which he does as follows: 


“We referred to the duty being removed 
from Bees (not beeswax), and we have been 
mis-reported. Some effort was made at a 
late session of Parliament to have the duty 
taken off of wax, but owing tothe fact that 
the matter was brought before the committee 
appointed to revise the tariff, at too late an 





can apiculture, and usher in a new era. 


hour, the change could not be made.” 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Queen-Nurseries, 


Query, No. 183.—Is the queen-nursery 
practical ? I mean, is it used by the majority 
of queen-breeders and honey-producers, or 
only in occasional instances? Are there 
real advantages in it?—D 


I use it and value it highly.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Yes, and by some it is used with 
excellent success, if not by the ma- 
jority. Yes, there are advantages in 
it.—A. J. COOK. 


It is a great convenience. It is 
used by many queen-breeders,whether 
by a majority or not I do not know; 
but few except queen-breeders need 
it.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


It is doubtful if the queen-nursery 
is better than the lamp-nursery; in 
either case the queens will hatch out 
all right if the cells are left with the 
bees until they are ripe; ¢.¢., until 
they turn reddish brown at the tip, 
which is from 1to3 days before the 
queen emerges.—G. L. TINKER. 


A great many of such things de- 
pend upon our habits, perhaps even 
upon prejudices and whims. I have 
never had a queen-nursery, yet IL 
know many good bee-keepers use 
them, and it is quite possible if I once 
used one [should think I could not 
get along without it.—C. C. MILLER. 


It depends upon what you mean by 
“the queen-nursery.” If you refer to 
the modern nursery, made of cages 
adjusted ina case or frame, so as to 
be hung in the hive,it is practical 
and practicable, though not in use by 
a majority of queen-breeders, much 
less honey-producers. It takes time 
to introduce generally any good thing. 
To me there is real advantage in its 
use. When Ihave spare queen-cells 
I can save them by transferring them 
to the nursery. It is omy to rear 
queen-cells as they should be reared, 
and it pays to save them when rearing 
queens for sale.— G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is practical, and is used by many 
able apiarists. As to whether so used 
by the majority, is a question for the 
census taker. ‘There are real ad- 
vantages in it, to the breeder of 
queens in large numbers, but not in 
my judgment to one who desires to 
rear only a few queens for home use 
in asmall apiary.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


I believe it is. I do not know 
whether a majority of queen-breeders 
use it or not, but if the majority do 
not, they seem to me to be where I 
was when I did not use it. It not 
only more safely hatches the queen- 
cells, but more uniformly and surely, 
for it preserves a more uniform and 
proper temperature than is the rule 
within hives.—JAMES HEDDON. 





Laying Workers. 


Query, No. 184.—Are 
fecundated ?—F. K. 


No.—C. C. MILLER. 


Of course not. They cannot be.— 
DADANT & SON. 


No.—A. J. Cook. 


Not by the direct intervention of 
the male. Some of us believe that 
the causes which produce the effects 
we see in the laying-worker and the 
unfecundated queen, are reproduced 
periodically in some way not now 
fully understood. What a field is 
open here to the student of nature.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


No.—H. D. Currine. 


A single instance only, to my 
knowledge, has ever been given of a 
worker having copulated with a 
drone. This case occurred in the old 
country, and is well authenticated. I 
do not believe that fecundation could 
follow such copulation. Asin Query, 
No. 185, it would require far more 
anaes than can be spared to give a 
philosophical answer. The text-books 
on bee- ceping all explain the subject 
quite fully.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


No.—G. L. TINKER. 
No.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes, any worker-bee that lays eggs 
is fecundated by something. I have 
no idea, however, that they are ever 
fecundated by drones, as are queens. 
As of Query, No. 185, my belief is 
formed from the statements of those 
who have made the matter a study.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


No.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


laying workers 





Eggs that Produce Queens, 


Query, No. 185.—Are queen eggs, when 
first laid, male or female ?—T. F. 


Yes.—C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, male or female, of course ; but 
a differential diagnosis would floor 


me. If the querist has reference to a 
change of sex by the worker bees, I 
would say it is never effected.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Female.—A. J. Cook. 


An egg that produces a 
female egg when laid.—W. 
INSON. 


Female.—H. D. Currinea. 


I have not made, and am not com- 
petent to make examinations that 
amount to proof. I leave this to our 
entomologists and chemists, and take 
their word for it. Should they err, 
and inadvertently deceive me regard- 
ing this matter, such deception would 
not lessen my honey crop.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


‘** Much depends.” As arule, eggs 
deposited in worker-comb are female, 
and those in drone-comb are male. 
There are exceptions to this rule, 
however. To explain fully would 


ueen is a 
. HUTCH- 





require a long article, and as such 
explanation will be found in any of 
the text-books, I refer T. F. to them. 
—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


Female, if worker eggs are such.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If there was any such thing, prop- 
erly speaking, as a “queen egg,” I 
would say that it must of necessity 
be afemale egg, because it produces 
a female of the highest order. There 
can be but the two kinds of eggs in 
the hive—male and female. The one 
kind produces the male or drone, the 
other the female, queen or worker. 
The same female egg that will pro- 
duce a worker, which is an: undevel- 
oped female, will produce a queen 
when the conditions are right accord- 
ing to nature’s method of developing 
the queen.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


To make the question more’ intelli- 
gible, we would take the word 
‘**queen” out of it; then we would 
answer, the eggs are male when un- 
impregnated, and female when im- 
pregnated. In one word the answer 
is ** parthenogenesis.” Read a bee- 
book for an explanation of this word, 
which would be too lengthy here.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Convention Notices. 





Ge The annual meeting of the Champlain 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Middlebury, Vt., on Jan. 21, 1886. 

R. H. Houmes, Sec. 


&” The Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual convention 
at Meadville, Pa., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 20 and 21, 1886. C. H. Coon, Sec. 


t® The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
in Agricultural Hall at Albany, N. Y., on 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, January 
26—28, 1886. The first session will begin on 
Tuesday, at 2 p.m. All interested in bee- 
keeping are requested to attend, and bring 
apiarian —— for exhibition. ane Eee. 
gramme will consist of essays on important 
subjects, discussions, etc. 

E. W. Puro, Sec. 


Bee-Keepers’ 
ay, O., on Sat- 
8. H. BOLTON, Sec. 


G2 The Hancock County 
Association will meet at Findl 
urday, Jan, 23, 1886. 


t= The [Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, ls.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


@® The annual Convention of the Indi- 
ana State Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 20 and 21, 1886. 
The meetings of this Society have been very 
successful in the past, and the coming meet- 
ing promises to be still better. The meeting 
will be held in the rooms of the State Board 
of bah wr and it is one of a series of 
meetings held by the different Societies of 
the State, which pertain to the specialties of 
Agriculture, viz., Dairying, Wool-Growing, 
Swine-Breeding, Poultry-Raising, ete. Re- 
duced rates are offered at Hotels, and every- 
thing possible will be done to make the 
meeting entertaining and instructive. A 
very complete program is being prepared, 
with ample time to discuss the important 
subjects of particular interest to bee-kee 
ers. Acordial invitation is extended to all 
bee-keepers, with the hope that they will at- 
tend, and thus make the Convention of stil) 
greater importance. 

FRANK L. DotUGHeErty, Sec. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
4 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 


for the American Bee Journal 


Mr, James Heddon’s Bee-Book. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








It is entitled ‘“‘Success In BEE 
CULTURE; as practiced and advised 
by James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.” 


The appearance of this work marks 
a new epoch in _ bee-literature, and 
heralds a revolution in bee-culture. 
These are strong words, but they are 
well-weighed, and thrown fearlessly 
down in the arena of public debate. 
Any gladiator, whois disposed so to 
do, is welcome to pick up the gauntlet 
for a friendly tilt over them. ‘ Come 
on, Macduff.” 


Hitherto we have had only primary 
text-books in apiculture. I do not dis- 
parage them—far from it. They are 
excellent and valuable, as are the va- 
rious issues of the first six books of 
Euclid in mathematics; but we have 
long needed something for the more 
advanced class of bee-keepers. Now 
we have it. Mr. Heddon’s book does 
not jostle any other. It occupies a 
niche of itsown. The tyro cannot un- 
derstand it. A man must bea long 
way ahead of the $ asinorum in 
apiculture, or he had better let this 
book alone. Above all things, let no 
novice presume to criticize it! 


Among the first things that strike 
one in reading these pages, is the trans- 
parent frankness of the author. Evi- 
dently he hasnosecrets. He owns his 
great indebtedness to others for ideas 
and suggestions. These have passed 
through his mental mint, been tested 
practically, and are now issued, along 
with his own original conceptions, in 
the form of gold and silver coin for 
free circulation amen bee-keepers. 
There is a cool audacity as well asa 
charming frankness about this which 
Iadmire. It is like a general reveal- 
ing his plans and tactics, and then 
saying to all comers, “I am ready to 
try conclusions with you at any time 
or place.” It is a question, not of 
superior knowledge, but superior skill. 
The “ best an” will“ win.” This 
is to run the race of life on the fairest 
and most honorable principles con- 
ceivable. 


At a time when the honey market is 


low, and the prospect is that it may 
go yet lower—when some prominent 


apiarists tell us they can hardly pro- 
duce honey ata profit at all, it isa 
real boon to have a practical and suc- 
cessful producer come forward and tell 
us how to minimize cost, and lessen 
labor. This, Mr. Heddon does with a 
minuteness of detail and force of rea- 
soning which carry conviction right 
home. It is not too much to say that 
we have here a new and original sys- 
tem of bee-culture. I frankly own 
that it has burst upon me asa wel- 
come and glad surprise. 


Mr. Heddon’s new book and new 
hive must be judged together. When, 
at the Detroit Convention, I listened 
to his description of the hive he had 
invented and recently patented, I was 
interested in some features of it, but 
the thing as a whole did not take any 
special hold of me. There were so 
many things at that memorable meet- 
ing calculated to set one thinking! I 
began to revolve that hive in my mind 
on the return journey. First one fea- 
ture of it, and then another loomed 
+ each pleasing and satisfactory, un- 
till said to myself, ** Shouldn’t won- 
der if this is that ideal hive I was 
dreaming about so often last sum- 
mer!” When the circular arrived, 
giving descriptions and illustrations 
of the hive, I said, ‘* Eureka!” in 
earnest. And now that I have got 
the book I am ready for the spring 
campaign ! 

In common with many others, I 
have become sick of such everlasting 
manipulation of frames, lost faith in 
any and every system of management 
that involves a constant disturbance 
of the brood-nest, and when I wrote 
that ‘‘rime”’ for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, entitled, *‘ A discontented 
bee,”’ I felt that there was more truth 
than poetry in it. Theideaof manip- 
ulating hives instead of frames, 
though it may seem very simple to 
some, and superficial thinkers may 
hastily conclude that there is nothing 
in it, is just going to revolutionize bee- 
keeping, and “don’t you forget it,’’ 
Mr. Pooh-pooh, whoever you are! 

I intended to review Mr. Heddon’s 
book, but I find that I can only call 
attention to it just now. I do not en- 
dorse it all, by any means. There are 
many things in it from which I dis- 
sent, and I shall do so, giving reasons 
therefor, in due time, in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. I felt it, how- 
ever, 2 simple, as it is a very pleasant 
duty, to put on record my sense of the 
great service which Mr. Heddon has 
rendered to the interests of practical 
apiculture in the publication of this 
volume. Let this acknowledgment 
embrace that other bee-keeper of 
large experience and eminent ability 
who has contributed many of these 
well-filled pages, and to whom Mr. 
Heddon constantly refers as ‘‘ My 
Friend,” because ‘“ he is somewhat 
averse to publicity.” This title is 
only a kind of bee-veil, however, 
which does not altogether conceal the 
wearer. It is rare sport when two 
such Nimrods go out to hunt! If one 
misses, which he rarely if ever does, 
the other is sure to hit, and most of 
the game has two rifle balls in it! 





I am glad to be able to write strong- 
ly in praise of Mr. Heddon’s book, 





because he and I have fought so many 
hard battles on the printed page. 
We still disagree as to some phases of 
** the aes theory,” and I scarcely 
think he has done full justice to my 
theory of hibernation in the chapter 
on that subject, but I too have faith 
in “Father Time” and can afford to 
wait. It is gratifying to know that 
we are both in pursuit only of the 
truth. 

It may be that some one who reads 
this article, and is not very well ac- 
quainted with me, will say, *‘ What a 
big puff!” Now, I have been an 
editor for many years, and as such I 
have written all sorts of articles on all 
manner of subjects, but there is one 
thing I have never yet penned, and 
that is—‘‘ a puff.” It is 22 years since 
I began to write on bee-keeping, and 
in all that time I have never had ‘an 
axe to grind” for myself or ~~ one 
else. I have never been the hired 
scribbler for any man, clique, ring, or 

arty. I have several times given of- 

ence by declining to write up merely 

personal and selfish interests. I once 
sacrificed a tempting and prominent 
position because I could not and would 
not write ** to order.” I can honestly 
say, thatin all my rather voluminous 
contributions to the apicultural peri- 
odicals, I have never written a line 
except in the interest of the general 
bee-keeping public. This article, 
whatever its errors or defects may be, 
is a spontaneous tribute to what I re- 
gard as real merit. 

Guelph, Ont. 


> + —--—- 





for the American Bee Journal 


Small Hives ys. Large Hives, etc. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Labor is the most expensive factor 
in the production of honey; and if, 
by having 60 hives instead of 40, the 
labor is thereby sufficiently lessened, 
there will be more profit even if 60 
small hives do cost more than 40 large 
ones. Perhaps some will wonder at my 
assuming that the labor will be less 
with many small hives, than with few 
large ones ; if the large hives are so 
large that one man cannot handle 
them with ease, and two are required, 
orelse one man gets alame back by 
handling them, the 60 lighter ones 
may be handled with less labor than 
the 40 heavier ones. Let us not forget 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
we shall manipulate hives more and 
frames less, and when this time comes 
the advantages will all bein favor of 
the small hive. 


On page 774 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1885, Mr. Dadant says, 
that the man with the small hives will 
have more increase of bees, and con- 
sequently his expenses for new hives 
will be greater. Granted; but is not 
this increase worth hiving? If we 
cannot afford hives for our bees, we 
might as well ‘“‘ hang up our fiddle.” 

With the exception of one season, 
when the honey-flow was early and of 
short duration, I have received more 





surplus from a colony and its increase 
than froma colony that didnot swarm ; 
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and other bee-keepers have had a simi- 
lar experience. But let us suppose 
that less honey is secured when a 
colony sends out a swarm; will not 
two colonies in place of one compen- 
sate for the lessened yield of honey 
and for the hives in which they were 
hived? If they will not, then the 
colony from which the increase sprang 
was obtained at a loss. 

Mr. Dadant speaks of the greater 
number of surplus-cases that are 
needed with small hives, and argues 
that more work will be required to 
manipulate them. With small, light 
cases, nearly all the bees can be shaken 
out when taking off surplus honey; 
with large cases this cannot be done, 
as the cases are too heavy, and slower 
methods must be resorted to. 


In Mr. Dadant’s computations he 
said that there were a certain number 
of bees on each comb,and he told us how 
many combs there were. He nowsays 
that he puts on surplus-cases, and of 
course these cases must be filled with 
bees, which reduces the number of 
bees quite materially upon the brood- 
combs; and when we take these bees 
from the surplus-cases and a large part 
of them from the brood-combs, in the 
shape of a swarm, and put them into 
anew hive, the brood-nest of which 
has been reduced more than one-third, 
he will readily see that the surplus- 
cases are as well filled in the new as 
they were in the old hives. Mr. D. 
must make some new computations, 
if he addsa surplus apartment to draw 
off some of the bees, for as they now 
stand, they are incorrect. 

He speaks of the increase of work 
occasioned by the removal of the sur- 
plus-cases to the new hives. This is 
but the work of a moment, and, even 
if it were more, it hardly seems fair 
to pick out one particular instance in 
which the work is increased; we must 
look at things in the aggregate. Bee- 
keepers are willing to work when the 
work will increase their profits more 
than any other thing they can do; 
they are also willing to use more costly 
implements, or employ capital in any 
manner when the expenditure is cer- 
tain to increase the profits more than 
anything else they can do. These re- 
marks will also apply to the time spent 
in hiving swarms; the remarks in re- 
gard to furnishing hives for increase 
will also apply here. If we cannot 
afford hives, and the time for putting 
our bees into them, then ** good-bye,” 
bee-keeping. 

Mr. Dadant’s 5th paragraph is not 
exactly clear tome. If Y cnisunions 
him aright, he would say that Ido not 
have two queens until the young 
—- commences laying. True, nor 
do Ihave any use for her, as by the 
Heddon method of preventing after- 
swarms the old colony is kept so re- 
duced in numbers that but little brood 
could be cared for if there were a queen. 
By the time she begins laying the bees 
have hatched in sufficient numbers to 
care for her eggs, and there is no dan- 
ger of the brood-nest being filled with 
honey, because it is now reduced to 
only 5 combs, and, with a young queen 
just beginning to lay, it is the disposi- 
tion of the bees to give her an abun- 
dance of room ; they willeven remove 








the honey from the brood-nest to the 
sections to give her room. 

Mr. Dadant’s experience, as given 
in the 6th paragraph of his article, in 
regard to small hives being filled with 
honey to the exclusion of brood, in the 
same proportion as large ones are, is 
exactly opposite to mine. This is the 
point that has been the very pith of 
all these arguments, viz., that with a 
small brood-nest the queen would 
occupy all, or nearly all, the cells in 
the brood-nest to the exclusion of the 
honey, which would of necessity be 
stored in the surplus apartment, 
whence it could be removed and sold 
at the highest market price. Mr. Da- 
dant now says that there is nothing in 
this; that the amount of brood in a 
hive is in ae to the size of the 
hive. I can best answer this asser- 
tion by quoting Mr. .Dadant’s own 
words. In his 8th paragraph he says: 
‘** Those who use large hives know 
which —— are the most prolific.” 
True; that is the pointexactly. When 
we have a prolific queen the mi 
brood-nest is nearly filled with brood ; 
but what augers when the queen is 
not prolific? Why, ‘5 to20 pounds of 
the choicest honey is stored in the 
brood-nest.”? This is the manner in 
which those who use large hives learn 
which are their most prolific queens. 
How else can they learn it ? ‘But. as 
though “to make assurance doubly 
sure,” Mr, D. in his last paragraph 
says: “ Those who employ small hives 
do not know their most prolific 
queens.” Of course not; and wh 

not? Simply because all of the brood- 
nests are full of brood, they being of 
such capacity that an ordinary queen 
can keep them full and more too. Mr. 
D. thus refutes his own arguments. 


PROLIFICNESS OF QUEENS. 


Although this subject is of sufficient 
importance to deserve a discussion by 
itself, I here desire to say a few words 
about the extra prolificness of queens. 
I do not think that it is desirable, 
and I would not breed for it. My 
small hives settle the question to my 
entire satisfaction. At the season 
when I wish my hives full of brood 
they are full, all of them; hence I 
have no use for very prolific queens, 
as the hives are rather below the 
capacity of the average queen. 

Aside from this, however, I value 
quality (in bees) above quantity. I 
agree entirely with Mr. O.O. Popple- 
ton, when he says, on page 120 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1884: 
‘* How very common it is to notice 
two colonies in the same apiary, in 
the same kind of a hive, with about 
equal numbers of bees and brood, and, 
so far as the bee-keeper can see, in 
equal conditions every way, yet while 
the one gives a large amount of sur- 
plus honey, the other gives little or 
none. Thisis one of the most com- 
mon experiences in bee-keeping, and 
shows conclusively that while a good 
queen is one of the essentials in suc- 
cessful honey-production, it is far 
from being the only one.” Farther 
along in the same article Mr. Popple- 
ton says: ** My colonies that contain 
extra prolific queens are very rarely 
indeed among my best honey-gath- 


I cannot conclude this article with- 
out thanking my opponent for the 
gentlemanly manner in which he has 
resented his arguments ; there have 
een no ‘‘quibblings,”’ nor *“ eva- 
sions ;”’ and should he finally succeed 
in convincing me that he is right, I 
should not feel in the least chagrined, 
as no man need blush to have an error 
pointed out by Charles Dadant. 
Rogersville, ¢ Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees in Cellars, 
I. J. GLASS. 


It is rather amusing to observe the 
different ideas on the wintering prob- 
lem; so many specialists have the 
best plan, and nearly all differing, 
notwithstanding that the experiments 
are made in the same latitude. One 
says that the only proper method is on 
the summer-stands, and they never 
have any loss, except those colonies 
having-inferior queens. Now note the 
margin for a plausible excuse, for the 
reports of those same parties would 
indicate that from 25 to 90 per cent of 
their colonies had inferior queens. 
One of those summer-stand advocates, 
living at our county-seat, out of 230 
colonies lost all but 45, and he still 
contends that out-of-doors is the natu- 
ral element of the bee. 

Another good plan that we are ad- 
vised to try, is to suspend the helpless 
little creatures in mid-air, with plenty 
of breeze from below so that they 
may sleep or hibernate. If I under- 
stand this system correctly it is too 
expensive to be of value to any except 
those having plenty of ready money. 
However unreasonable this system 
may appear, it is beginning to have 
advocates of marked ability ; but my 
experience will not admit of my co- 
inciding with the hibernation pecan? 
I have examined my bees repeatedly 
with the thermometer ranging at va- 
rious degrees of temperature, and I 
always find them easily aroused. 

I gave my plan of wintering bees 
more than a year ago, which for me 
dispels all fears as to wintering them 
safely, and I notice that Mr. Heddon 
and Mr. Barber are advocating the 
same plan, except that the requisites 
are not the same with us all, forl 
have no ventilation pipes, no cushions 
or sticks under the quilts, and I take 
nothing but the brood-chamber in the 
cellar, with the = sealed tightly. I 
have thera tiered up 3 hives high, and 
to-day (Jan. 9), while the temperature 
is 15° below zero, I would like to take 
the summer-stand advocates into my 
cellar, where the temperature is never 
below 40°, and note the joyful hum 
and perfect condition which can only 
be attained in a moderate temper- 
ature. 

Ido not crave an argument with 
any one—what I state in regard to my 
own apiary is not theory, it is simply 
facts. This is my third season in win- 
tering bees in the cellar, and I have 
not lost a colony, either with or with- 
out an inferior queen. I do not care 
whether a cellar is wet or dry, so that 
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apiarists who tried the cellar last win- 
ter, and lost all their bees. Upon 
ascertaining the condition of their 
cellars, I learned that they were not 
only wet but frequently cold. That I 
claim is worse than the poorest of out- 
door wintering. 

When Mr. Heddon answered the 
a on page 820 of the AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL for 1885, as to the 
proper size to have the hive-entrances 
in winter on the summer-stands, he 
spoke my sentiments exactly when he 
jocosely replied that he should —_ 
up the entrances (taking the hives 
with them) and place them in a good 
cellar. I do not remember whether 
he said a warm cellar or not, but if he 
did not, he meant it. Those are just 
my ideas, backed by satisfactory ex- 
perience. 

In conclusion I would say that all 
who like can freeze their bees into 
submission, but as for me I prefer to 
provide them with good, warm quar- 
ters, and no matter what the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere outside may 
be, when a visit is made them they 
will greet the visitor at the entrance 
with a joyful hum. 

Sharpsburg, Il. 





-_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Curious Freaks of Bees, 


Cc. W. DAYTON, (116). 





Early in the season of 1883, as soon 
as the young bees began to play freely 
before the hives on sunshiny days, I 
noticed on the ground before one hive. 
that there remained a large number of 
bees that did not get back into the hive. 
At this time there were bees scattered 
about 2o0r3 rods from the hive, but 
not more than 3 or 4in any one place. 
About the middle of the summer I 
superseded the queen in that colony 
and this in due time ended all peculiar 
actions of the bees, until the next 
spring, when I found another colony 
in the same attitude, except that the 
bees, when they remained out, did not 
scatter themselves over so much 
ground, but remained nearer the hive, 
and when night came they huddled 
together in the hollows in the ground, 
some of which hollows contained a 
quart or more of dead bees that had 
accumulated there in the course of a 
week or less. The queen in this colony 
remained unchanged. and last spring 

that of 1885), two colonies of this 
ind were found, both of which are 
now in winter quarters, 


The affected bees appear to be just 
as well developed as any bees, but 
they run from the hive generally hold- 
ing one wing out of place, as if it had 
been broken or bent out of shape. 
The bees do not seem to die because 
of affliction but from exhaustion or 
the chill of the night. Notwithstand- 
ing the great loss of bees from these 
colonies the queens were so prolific as 
to build them up to ordinary colonies, 
one of which gathered about 80 pounds 
of honey. 

In case of these colonies while about 
one-half of the bees appear as bees 


that show symptoms as described. 1 
do not mean to say that one-half of 
the bees, young or old, in these colo- 
nies at any and all times are like those 
described, but one-half of the bees 
which are of the right age to take 
their first flight are of this kind, and 
these, taken the season through,would 
equal one-half of all the bees hatched. 
hough I never have reared a queen 
or made any increase from such colo- 
nies, every spring I find one more 
colony of this description than there 
was the fall before. 

Bradford, ¢ lowa. 





Read at the Detroit Convention. 


The Production of | Comb Honey. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40-95). 





It has been announced that I am to 
lead in the discussion regarding the 
production of comb honey. Before 
doing sol wish to quote the words 
found on page 723 of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for 1885: *‘ Long arti- 
cles seldom profit those who have to 
do with them. Life is short; time is 
short ; momentsare precious.’’ Espe- 
cially is this last true at a bee-conven- 
tion, and many a person has become 
tired on account of the long essays 
read at the same. What we want is 
animated discussion, rather than long 
essays, no matter how ably written. 
Therefore the best part of this essay 
will be its brevity. 

There are four things of importance 
in the production of comb honey: 
First, a good queen ; second, the get- 
ting of the bees at the right time to 
gather the harvest; third, a skillful 
apiarist ; and fourth, the right kind of 
a hive. 

I put the queen first, for the whole 
of bee-keeping centres upon her. 
Without a queen it would be impossi- 
ble to produce a pound of comb honey; 
hence it becomes apparent that the 
better the queen is, the more honey 
we obtain. When we come to fully 
realize the great value of really good 
queens, we shall have less queens which 
cost the apiarist nothing. I wish to 
leave the impression that good queens 
cost something. and are valuable in 
proportion to the pains taken in rear- 
ing them. 

I put the getting of the bees at the 
right time to receive the harvest sec- 
ond, forthisis paramount to all else 
in the production of comb honey—ex- 
cept the queen. Unless we can have 
the bees in our colonies by the tens of 
thousands at the right time, the 
flowers will bloom in vain, as far as 
filling our sections with honey is con- 
cerned. When all realize the second 
proposition, and work for the same to 
its fullest extent, one-half of the colo- 
nies will gather as much surplus as 
the whole do under our present man- 
agement. 

I place a skillful apiarist third, as he 
is only second to the bees and queen, 
and unless he is skillful enough to do 
things at the right time and in the 
right place, both bees and flowers will 
be in vain, as far as getting a good 





generally do, there is the other half 





concerned. The apiarist must study 
hard, work early and late, and “ leave 
no stone unturned ” that will produce 
a pound more honey, if he is to be 
successful in producing comb honey 
at the present low prices. 

I place the right kind of a hive 
fourth, for this comes last in the cate- 
gory of our subject. To be sure, bees 
will store honey in a nail-keg. but the 
day of putting honey upon the mar- 
ket in the shape it must present if 
taken from such a repository, has 
passed away, so that if we would re- 
alize the most from our bees and our 
labor, we must get our honey stored in 
neat and attractive receptacles. The 
hive that will admit of getting the 
largest number of bees in the right 
time for the honey harvest, and then 
get ‘‘all hands ” to work in the surplus 
arrangement as soon as the harvest 
arrives, is the one to use. We could 
divide and sub-divide these four head- 
ings, especially the last three, yet the 
above four fundamental principles 
would not be changed. I therefore 
leave the subject for your decision. 
Borodino, © N. Y. 





E. W. Thompson—-Is it profitable 
to fill sections full of foundation ? 


J.B. Hall—After many experiments 
I have decided that it is. 


H. R. Boardman—-During the past 
season I hived 100 swarms with no 
foundation in the brood-nest, except- 
ing starters. I have no datato show 
whether or not it was a profitable 
experiment, but I was well pleased 
with the results. Icut out the new 
comb from the brood-nest, leave it 
lying upon the grass until the eggs, if 
there are any in it, have lost their 
vitality, then I fasten this new comb 


'in the sections instead of foundation. 


The honey is beautiful and tender, 
but will not bear shipment so well. 

J.B. Hall—I have tried this plan of 
hiving swarms without foundation, 
but I get too much drone-comb. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Are your brood- 
nests large or small ? 

J. B. Hall—Large. 


W. Z. Hutchinson—That explains 
it. I hive my swarms upon only 5 
Langstroth frames, and not more 


than one comb in 25 is drone-comb, 
and thiis occurs only when the queen 
is an old one. ; 

H. R. Boardman—I was surprised 
at the smali amount of drone-comb 
built in my frames. My swarming 
and hiving were managed upon the 
Heddon plan. : 

G. M. Doolittle—Comb foundation 
gives honey greater strength, but this 
very strength impairs its eating 
qualities. 

C. F. Muth—There is no necessity 
of using foundation heavy enough to 
detract from the palatableness of our 
comb honey. : 


— 

The Champlain Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will holdits 12th annual conven- 
tion at Middlebury, Vt., on Thursday, Jan. 
21, 1886. We have received a very neat 
four-page Programme. Any one interested 
can get a Programme by addressing the 
Secretary, Mr. R. H. Holmes, Shoreham, Vt. 
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Premiums are offered for exhibits. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit to Dr. Tinker’s Apiary. 


J. A. BUCHANAN. 








As there are no good apiarists with- 
in many miles, and being anxious to 
compare notes, I decided to visit some 
bee-keeper of prominence. The an- 
swers given to questions in the Query 
Department of the BEE JOURNAL by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, being so much in 
harmony with my views, I decided to 
visit him and make his acquaintance. 
I did so last September; and after 
introducing myself and receiving a 
pleasant welcome, we were soon 
**among the hives.” 


The apiary wasa model of neatness; 
all the hives are new and faultless in 
construction. As the frames all rest 
on metal rabbets, they may be re- 
moved without irritating the bees. 
No quilts are used over the brood- 
frames, which are made of white 
poplar. The top-bars, I think, are 1 
inch wide, and the spaces closed by 
the use of smooth, square sticks cut 
from white poplar, which leaves a 
clean white surface, making the use 
of the close-fitting honey-board easy. 


The Doctor is a machinist, and has 
excellent machinery for cutting out 
hives, sections, etc. The beautiful 
sections made from white poplar are 
the acme of perfection. The * Im- 
proved Victor” is made and used at 
the Doctor’s apiary. Its distinguish- 
ing feature is continuous passage- 
ways; the sections are but 144 inches 
wide, and a honey-board made of very 
thin,strong slats of the same width as 
the top-bars of the brood-frames and 
resting directly on the same. Small 
saw cuts are made in the edges of the 
slats, forming a honey-board, into 
which are inserted long strips of per- 
forated zinc. There is no trouble 
about putting on the cases of sections, 
as they are pushed to place from the 
end of the hive, without danger of 
killing bees; when adjusted there are 
no bee-spaces, and there is no chance 
for brace-comb building, and where 
starters have been put into the sec- 
tions with care, the combs will be 
emg built. The sections are 

rought down as close to the brood- 
frames as possible, leaving no chance 
for waxing or propolizing the sections; 
there are no bee-spaces or “ loafing- 
grounds.” The queen can see to the 
top sections, but cannot get up there 
to lay any eggs. 

It may be asked, can more honey be 
secured by this arrangement than by 
the use of the zinc honey-board with 
two bee-spaces intervening ? A single 
experiment made in my apiary last 
season leads me to doubt. In putting 
on the zinc honey-boards and section- 
cases at the beginning of the honey- 
yield last season, in one hive I put 3 
zine honey-boards; then the case of 
sections. Did the bees go up into 
them atall? Oh, yes; they did, and 
finished them in good style as quickly 
as any other; and best of all the 
combs were of snowy whiteness; but 
voy depends upon the strain of 

ees. 





Some years ago there was every 
possible effort made to bring the sec- 
tions close to the brood-nest, and the 
thickness of the tops of the brood- 
frames was reduced until they were 
unable to sustain any considerable 
weight, which soon became crooked 
and unsightly. However, it was not 
long until it was discovered that 
when brought so close to the brood- 
combs, especially when old and black, 
there was more or less dark wax used 
in building the combs, and also 
greater liability of the queen’s enter- 
ing the surplus receptacles ; hence the 
invention of the zinc honey-board 
with its break-joint, double-bee-space 
features. It may be, by using the 
continuous passage-way system, hav- 
ing the perforated-zinc for the bees to 
work through, they might stop at the 
gate long enough to clean off, before 
entering the parlor; but I am inclined 
to think that I should prefer to have 
some more space between the depart- 
ments. 


A word about the Doctor’s Syrio- 
Albino bees: Without smoke or 
eho 5 of any kind, many of the 
ives of full colonies and nuclei were 
opened and inspected without in the 
least annoying the bees. These bees 
are beautiful, and the queens are 
large and prolific. The Doctor’s 
method of securing large queens is by 
cutting a twig froma young basswood 
tree and pointing it so as to be able 
to remove a larva from a well- 
advanced royal-cell, and in its stead 
placing when § young larva taken from 
a worker-cell. He remarked that he 
had discovered this some time ago, 
and herein lies his secret of securing 
perfectly-developed queens. But the 
plan was not new to me, for 10 or 12 
years ago I described the same pro- 
cess in Gleanings; but as the Doctor 
had never seen nor heard of it, the 
discovery was also original with him. 

Holliday’s Cove,4 W. Va. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Carbonate of Soda for Bee-Stings, etc, 


MRS. DR. E. H. MASON. 








The sting of the bee being an acid 
poison, the antidote for it would be 
carbonate of soda. The moment one 
is stung he should put his finger-nail 
close under the point of the sting, so 
as not to press on the upper part of 
the sting, and draw the sting out. 
Then apply a strong solution of soda 
to the wound, before it closes by 
swelling,and if it is a child or a 
nervous person that is stung, apply 
the soda severaltimes. If stung ver 
badly, or many times, dissolve a half- 
tea-spoonful of soda in a little water 
and drink it. 


The above antidote is also good for 
stings of wasps, yellow-jackets, bum- 
ble-bees and hornets; and where per- 
sons have over-eaten of honey and are 
taken with cramps and pain,a half- 
tea-spoonful of soda and ten drops of 
peppermint dissolved in a wine-glass 
of warm water, will give relief at 
once. It willbe found that mostly 





where bee-stings have given trouble, 


has been the result of injudicious 
treatment of incompatible and pois- 
onous applications, or by rubbing and 
scratching the wound into swellin 
and inflamation, sores and bl 
poison, more from the poison of finger- 
nails than from tbe stings. In cases 
where one cannot apply the proper 
antidote, just pull out the sting and 
never touch, rub, or think of it, and 
in time it will get well of itself. 
Persons of pure, active blood and 
steady nerves are but slightly affected 
by a bee-sting. For myself I would 
much prefer the clean sting of a bee, 
to the virus-soiled spear of a Jersey 
mosquito, which might inoculate one 
with the poison virus of many sick 
and diseased bodies, and which is 
always in waiting for one with its 
“my Seagene ig spear ; whereas from the 
ee one gets nothing but clean, pure 
bee-virus which is a preventive of 
rheumatism. The bee never stings 
but the one time, whereas the mos- 
quito can spear all summer. 

New York,o. N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Convenient Chaff Hives. 


F. P. STILES. 





Notwithstanding the increasing 
favor shown cellar-wintering, there 
are many who, for various reasons, 
will continue to winter their bees on 
the summer-stands, using chaff hives 
or packing-boxes for extra winter pro- 
tection. There is little doubt but 
that chaff hives would entirely super- 
sede packing-boxes, were it not for 
the acknowledged inconvenience of 
performing many of the needful ma- 
nipulations during the busy season 
necessitating either the removal o 
the brood-frames, or the entire ‘* ark.”’ 
Time and —— are both too valu- 
able to be needlessly wasted, and as 
several bee-keepers have expressed 
themselves as being Pa event with my 
arrangement of chaff hives for sum- 
mer use, I will describe it. 


The brood-chambers of my hives are 
made without bottom, the ends being 
%-inch thick and the sides %-inch. 
They are 9%-inches wide inside, hold- 
ing 7 Langstroth frames, which, by 
the way, are as many as can be used 
in this locality, if the largest amount 
of comb honey is desired. The stand 
is sufficiently large to allow a space of 
3 inches on all sides of the brood- 
chamber, and has 2 entrances cut 
through the floor as long as the hive 
is wide inside, so that the bees enter 
the hive from beneath. Two of the 
four pieces forming the sides of the 
bottom stand are placed slanting, for 
alighting-boards leading to the en- 
trances. Upon this stand, resting in 
rabbets, are two sections and a pitch- 
roof forming an outer-case, both the 
sections and roof being rabbeted on 
all four sides, allowing the use of one 
or more sections equally well. Thus 
you see I havea complete double- 
walled hive, the outer case of which 
can be removed at pleasure. 


This outside case and stand is iden- 





tical with those used by Mr. A. E. 
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Manum, with the exception of the 
double entrance, and known as the 
Bristol Langstroth hive. The 3-inch 
space sae peor: e g brood-chamber 
is packed for winter, and the entrance 
is adjusted with slides to suit the ideas 
of the bee-keeper regarding bottom 
ventilation. 


Now for the summer management: 
During the spring the back entrance 
is kept closed, and previous to the 
swarming season the packing,together 
with the two sections of the outer- 
case, are removed, and the roof used 
for shading. The outer cases may re- 
main, however, if the bee-keeper pre- 
fers, but I consider it more handy to 
have them outof the way. When a 
colony swarms, the brood-chamber is 
simply pushed around at right angles 
to the former position, even with the 
back of the stand and covering the 
back entrance only, which is now 
opened. A new brood-chamber is now 
placed over the front entrance, in 
which the swarm is hived. We now 
have two hives on the same stand 
placed back to back, each having a 
separate entrance, one facing south, 
the other north. After six days this 
north or old colony is moved to a new 
stand (Heddon’s method), and the 
other brood-chamber is turned back 
to its original position, both entrances 
now opening into it. Thus you see I 
save all that lifting and “moving a 
little each day,’ as described by Mr. 
Heddon, while to the bees no visible 
change has been made in the outside 
appearance. 

In forming nuclei, rearing queens, 
dividing or doubling up colonies, the 
experienced apiarist will readily see 
the many advantages possessed by 
this arrangement. While I believe, as 
stated in my article on page 7090f the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, 
that ‘a small, light hive, designed to 
be used on the tiering-up principle,” 
and allowing expansion and contrac- 
tion with little labor, will eventually 
supersede the cumbersome hives in 
use at the present time; and also that 
these little hives will be placed in cel- 
lars during winter, yet, for the many 
who will continue the use of the 
Langstroth frame and out-door win- 
tering, I offer the above suggestions, 
hoping they may receive as much com- 
fort from their practical use as I have 
during the past few years. 

Haverhill, ¢ Mass. 


——<—_ 








Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Keeping in Nebraska, etc. 


REY. G. T. WILLIS. 








Ido not think that it will pay to 
keep very many bees here, as the 
country is new, and farmers have not 
given much attention to sowing white 
clover yet; still, I must have some 
bees, as much real pleasure would be 
lost without them, and I must have 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL so I 
may know what is going on in the api- 
cultural world. I was very much in- 
terested in the report of the recent 


fact, I am always deeply interested in 
any and everything that pertains to 
apiculture. Allow me to say afew 
ditional words in regard to Mr. D. 
8S. Given, who was mentioned in that 
report. I lived within one block of 
him for several years before he went 
to California, and learned from him 
my A BC of apiculture. Any infor- 
mation that I desired or help needed, 
he was always ready to give freely. I 
have never known a more kind- 
hearted, generous man. I knew when 
he was working to make his founda- 
tion tent as he made no secret of it, 
and lam inclined to think that his 
close application to the work of get- 
ting up his press hastened on the 
dread disease (consumption), of which 
he died. <A faithful Christian, gener- 
ous and noble-hearted, with many 
friends and comparatively no enemies, 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of Apicul- 
ture—his name will go down to pos- 
terity as one who did much to advance 
its interests. He and I were among 
the first to try the experiment of using 
fine wire in foundation; and how we 
almost cried ‘*‘ Eureka!” when we 
discovered how nicely and perfectly 
the bees would draw out the founda- 
tion over it. I feel pretty sure that 
this was what suggested to him the 
idea of constructing the dies so as to 
make the foundation and press the 
wires in at the same time; and those 
who have used his press can testify 
how well he accomplished his pur- 
pose. I think that all who are en- 
gaged in the pursuit owe him a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 
Gibbon, © Neb. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Degree where Hibernation begins, 


Cc, P. HEWETT. 


After carefully reading Dr. Tinker’s 
article on ‘t The Hibernation of Bees,” 
on page 5,I would say that I have 
been experimenting for the last 3 sea- 
sons to find that point where hiberna- 
tion begins. In order to do this I 
built a cellar so arranged with venti- 
lators that I could close or open them 
to regulate the temperature. I started 
in with a temperature of 46°, but I 
found that was high and dropped it to 
44°, then to 42°, and there I found the 











have held the temperature for the last 
39 days between 40° and 44°, and I find 
that there is perfect hibernation. On 
Jan. 10th the thermometer indicated 
18° below zero, and to-day 16° below ; 
the temperature in my bee-house has 
been 42°. 


I give my bees upward ventilation 
in the hives, but I shall close them 
down about the first of March to start 
the bees to breeding. Bees did noth- 
ing here last season, and were put 
into winter quarters in a rather light 
condition. 1 have not lost a colony in 
winter quarters for the last 2 years, 
but Ihave wintered bees ina lower 
a than I am doing this win- 

. 
Iam now wintering 74 colonies. I 





convention held at Detroit, Mich.; in 


bees quiet and not disturbed easily. I | q 


bee-house and take notes every morn- 
ing. I take no pollen from my bees. 
I like to see them carry itin. I think 
there are a great many false charges 
made against it. 

Kingston, © Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Rhode Island Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


The bee-keepers of Rhode Island 
have organized under the name of 
oe Island Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety.” 

The Society’s object, as stated by the 
by-laws, is to advance scientific and 
practical apiculture, to suppress the 
roduction and sale of adulterated 
oney, and to create a greater demand 
for pure honey. No person who pro- 
duces or sells adulterated honey can 
become a member, and a member 
found guilty of either, will be expelled 
— debarred forever from member- 
ship. 

he officers of the Society are as 
follows: President, Dr. C. D. Wig- 
gin, of Providence; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. C. Greene. East Green- 
wich; Treasurer, Arthur C. Miller, 
Barrington ; Secretary, Geo. A. Stock- 
well, Providence; and the Executive 
Committee consists of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Mr. W. O. Sweet, 
of West Mansfield, Mass. 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL, Sec. 


a wees ——_--- 
For the American Bee Journal 


Honey-Plants of Texas. 


W.S. DOUGLASS. 


About Feb. 1 the little bees begin 
bringing in pollen from the elm, then 
honey from wild-peach, which is very 
plentiful here, and then comes tame- 

ach, plum and willow. In March 

oney is gathered from black-haw, 
red-haw, etc., all of which yield a 
good supply. In April we have rat- 
tan and persimmon, for the yield of 
which there are never enough bees. 
In May elder and horse-mint bloom, 
and if the weather is suitable the 
hives will soon be overflowing with 
beautiful honey. The flow from horse- 
mint generally continues for 45 or 50 
days, provided it rains every 10 or 12 
ays,asis usually the case here in 














ef 

Wild China yields honey at the 
same time, and the swamps are cov- 
ered with it. In June, horse-mint, 
which generally blooms until the 15th, 
cotton, wilding or crab-apple, and 
dog-wood; in July and August we 
have cotton, dog-fennel, meadow- 
pine and witch-hazel. In September 
smart-weed, wild-sage and rag-weed 
bloom; in October and November 
wild-sage, privet-bush, and many 
others a oney. I have mentioned 
only the principal ones that yield 
honey in this locality, and all of these, 
if the weather is favorable, yield an 
abundant supply. I would be pleased 
to hear from others on this subject 
who live in this State. 





keep a thermometer hanging in my 


Lexington,© Texas. 
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For the American Bee Journal, | 


Organization for Mutual Protection | 


W. H. STEWART. 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God, the soul.” 


To secure the highest and best good | 
of humanity, “governments are 
formed among men.” Fortunate is 
he, or she, who is a citizen of this, the 
grandest and best_ government ever 
formed on earth. The union of States 
and territories is the surety of our 
National longevity and greatness. 
These States and territories ‘* are but 
parts’’ of the Nation, of which we 
may well be proud. It is equally true 
that each of the States and territories 
are politically, socially, and financially 
prosperous just in proportion as the 
citizens therein are united in the sup- 
port of the highest and best common 


|in the direction of organization for 


the index-finger of natural law points 


mutual protection. 


This law “lives in all life, extends through all 
extent, 


Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


The division of our Nation into 
— it strength, not weak- 
ness. These States again divided and 
subdivided into other countless or- 
ganizations, and all founded on the 
principle of mutual protection, proves 
that truth and justice ‘‘ operates un- 
spent.”” Recognizing these truths, 
the many trades and useful industries 
have organized their several Unions 
for mutual protection, and all seem 
to prosper much better than when 
the several individuals stood (or fell) 
alone. 

With these truths and facts before 
us, and in full view of surrounding 
circumstances that threaten to out- 





good. 

Again, it is true, that the highest 
and best good of the individual is 
found only in the good of all in com- 
mon. Individuals ‘‘ are but — of 
one stupendous whole,’ whose body the 
Nation is, and good, “‘the soul.” All 
are aware that the highest and best 
good of the hand cannot be sustained 
if it be amputated from the body; 
and continued dismembering, would 
destroy the body. 


The above are self-evident truths ; 
nations, or societies built upon any 
other foundation than truth will be 
‘*found wanting.”” Among the‘ thou- 
sand and one” nations that have been 
organized, none have as yet given 
general and perfectsatisfaction ; yet, 
by and through each organization 
some truth has been evolved ; and when 
a truth or real good is born, it ** comes 
to stay.” Truth and good are princi- 
ples; principles are immortal—they 
never change, never die. Errors and 
evils arechangeable conditions, there- 
fore temporary, lasting only for a 
time; and in the march of human 
events, they are left behind. 

At the formation of our Govern- 
ment, all the good and truths then 
known and understood, were embodied 
in our Constitution; and yet many 
mistakes were made which were to be 
rectified by coming generations. In- 
dividuals, families, and organized 
societies, are the living fountains 
from which all political, social and 
financial good must flow; and as an 
individual stream from an individual 
fountain, and running ina lone chan- 
nel, would soon be dissipated by evap- 
oration, even so are the efforts of lone 
men lost, and the only hope for 
strength and success must be based 
upon organization and-union; like 
the little streams that unitedly form 
the mighty river. 

In animal life there is ever a mani- 
fest struggle for life, and in that 
struggle the fittest survive while the 
others perish. Many of the lower 
forms of life were conscious of this 
truth many ages before Darwin 
wrote, and led by their instinct or 
consciousness, organized in flocks, 
herds, and colonies, as do the ‘little 
busy bees,” showing conclusively that 


law bee-keeping, is it not surpassingly 
strange that men who manifest a good 
degree of wisdom on other subjects, 
should be so slow to join the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union ? The production 
of honey adds to the wealth of any 
nation; it brings one of the most 
useful and desirable resources of Na- 
ture within reach of all, bringing 
with it health and happiness. We 
have only to unite, and each become 
a part of one grand whole(the Union), 
and we will soon see that our noble 
pursuit will ‘‘spread undivided, and 
operate unspent;” for “ united, we 
stand : divided, we fall.” 
Orion,? Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journai. 


Prizes for Honey and Bees at Fairs, 


HINTS TO VICE-PRESIDENTS. 








During the first three months of the 
year, the premium-lists for County, 
State and District Fairs are ste 
made up. The Vice-Presidents of the 
National Society should therefore soon 
commence their work. 


I would respectfully suggest that 
they communicate with the different 
Official Boards of the Agricultural So- 
cieties in their respective States, and 
endeavor to induce them to offer ap- 
propriate prizes for BEES and HONEY 
at the Fairs for the coming season. 


The following, or something similar 
to it, would be well to recommend in 
the line of prizes: 


Best colony of bees in observatory 
hive; best display of comb honey; 
best display of extracted honey ; best 
display of beeswax ; best honey-ex- 
tractor; bee-hive for all purposes; 
and largest and best display of api- 
arian implements. 

Each vice-president and secretary of 
State and local societies wil! under- 
stand the requirements of their locali- 
ty, and act and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


H. D. CurtTine, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 


Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 
Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 250.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 1 50.. 


-_——we + 


The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and City and Country.............. 200.. 150 
New York Independent ......400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ...... 250.. 225 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 
Journal of Carp Culture...... 150.. 1 40 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (paper)..2 50.. 2 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 2 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work .3 00. 2 s 
2 25 
3 00 
130 


sar The Seventeenth Annuai Conven- 
tion of the New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association (formerly the Northeastern) 
will be held in Rochester, N. Y.. on Feb. 
16, 17 and 18, 1886. This will be one of the 
largest meetings ever held in the State. A 
large humber of our most experienced bee- 
masters will take part in the-discussions, 
and several essays will be read from a 
number of our most practical apiarists 
throughout the country. The programme 
is complete. If you are young in the work 
you can not afford to stay away—if older, 
you may give some good hints, if you get 
hone. e want a good display of all kinds 
of supplies and fixtures. We have a room 
on purpose for exhibits, and any goods 
sent to the Secretary in care of the “* Na- 
tional Hotel,” Rochester, N. Y., will be 
placed on exhibition, and either sold or re- 
turned to the exhibitor, as directed. Re- 
duced rates at the hotels have been secured 
also rates on some of the railroads. All 
will have to pay full fare one way—return 
ticket at 1-3 fare by presenting certificate 
from the Secretary, who will furnish them 
on — e waht an active vice- 
president in every county in State. Please 
hame one or send the name of some one, 
for your county. 
. C. BENEDICT, SEC. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





ee To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘*‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
»ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15.00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 








Clinton, ? Mich. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


Jan. 19.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ills. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ills. 


Jan. 19—21.—Maine, at Skowhegan, Me. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec., Ripley, Me. 
Jan. 20, 21.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 20, 21.—N. E. Ohio & N.W.Pa.,at Meadville,Pa. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, O. 
Jan, 3.-Chametep Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
. H. Holmes, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 
Jan. 23.—Hancock County, at Findlay, O. 
8. H. Bolton, Sec., Stanley, O 
Jan, 26—28.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 
E. W. Philo, Sec., Halfmoon, N. Y. 
Feb. 4.— Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
Dr. J. W. Vance, Sec., Madison, Wis. 
Feb. 3.—N. E. Michigan, at East Saginaw, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Feb. 16-18.—New York State, at Rochester, N. Y. 
F. C. Benedict, Sec., Perry Centre, N. Y. 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, Lowa. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lis. 


@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Weather in the South, ete.—9— 
Oscar F’. Bledsoe, (75-140) Grenada, 4 
Miss., on Jan. 11, 1886, says: 


We are having zero weather here 
now. The mercury was 4° below zero 
on the morning of Jan. 9—the coldest 
weather ever known here in the mem- 
ory of ‘‘the oldest inhabitant.” I 
fear that it has played havoc with the 
nuclei colonies. I am trying to win- 
ter them in order to preserve the fine 
tested queens. I cleared $400 in cash 
from my bees last year, besides the 
increase—a result that I consider 
good. Iam aiming higher this year. 
May the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
be crowned with success and useful- 
ness the present year asin the past; 
and may the foundations of bee-cul- 
ture become more firm as a steady, re- 
munerative pursuit ! 





Bees Doing Well.—S. L. Sherman, 
Oskaloosa,? Iowa, on Jan. 1, 1886, 
Says: 


The past season was rather poor for 
bees here. There was no fall honey. 
One year ago I began the winter with 
83 colonies of bees, and on May 1, 19 
of them were alive, most of them 
having only a handful of bees. I have 
increased them to 83, by the nuclei 
system and natural swarming, and 
obtained 500 pounds of extracted 
honey and 200 pounds of comb honey 
in sections. I now have 60 colonies 
in a cave, 20 in the cellar, and 3 out- 
side packed in leaves; all appear to 
be doing well. I use the Langstroth 
frame. I sold ‘my honey at 12% and 


New Honey-Plant.—Hiram Chap- 
man, Versailles, 9N. Y.,on Jan. 2, 
1886, says : 

In the report of the Detroit Conven- 
tion, under the head of ‘* Pasturage 
for Bees,” I noticed my honey-plant 
described as resembling plantain. If 
you would have an opportunity of ex- 
perimenting with this plant, I will 
send you some specimens of it which 
will blossom next summer. Mr. L 
C. Root, Prof. McLain, of the United 
States Apicultural Station at Aurora, 
Ill., and others, will visit my apia 
next summer and thoroughly investi- 
gate the plant and its possibilities, 
and report at the convention to be 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., next fall. 


[We would have no opportunity of 
testing it here.—Eb.] 





Bees in Good Condition.—Arthur 
E. Ault, North Liberty, o.lowa, on 
Jan. 9, 1886, writes : 


Last winter was the most severe one 
ever known for bees in this locality. 
I had 25 colonies packed in chaff qn 
the summer-stands, 13 of which died 
with diarrhea and spring dwindling, 
in the spring, and several of the re- 
maining 12 were quite weak. I worked 
my bees almost entirely for increase, 
and I now have 37 colonies. White 
clover was badly winter-killed in this 
commny and basswood yielded but 
little honey ; however the fall flow of 
honey was good. Buckwheat, golden- 
rod, heart’s-ease, and the asters yielded 
exceptionally well. My bees are all 
packed in chaff, being supplied with 
natural stores, and seem to be in good 
condition. They hada partial flight 
on Christmas. The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL grows better and better. 





Reversible Hives.—W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, Rogersville, ¢ Mich., on Jan. 9, 
1886, says: 


I want to say a word about the utility 
of reversible hives. They will likely 
be pushed as never before, but pushed 
upon their real merits—regardless of 
patent-rights. The experience of one 
season with reversible hives may not 
weigh much with some people, but my 
advice to beginners is, begin with re- 
versible hives. Let me prophesy that 
when the great “ blow’’—of opposi- 
tion—is over, the thousands of ordi- 
nary movable frames that are now 
being pushed into use, will stand— 
aside for reversible hives. 





Quietude in the Apiary.—John 
Reynolds, Clinton, 9 Me.,on Jan. 6, 
1886, writes : 

Fifty little churches without any 


bees, all well provisioned for their 
winter’s nap. st season I increased 
ny Sanpe | rom 27 colonies to 54, with 
a total of 2,250 tbs. of surplus honey 
taken, mostly in 1-tb. boxes, exceptin 
200 tbs. of extracted. The season o 
1884 was a hard one on our bees. I 
had to feed both the blacks and 
Italians, and obtained no. surplus. 
We have just had a week of warm 
weather, the snow being all gone, 


-| with southeast wind and some rain. 


The frost is out of the ground almost 
enough to plow. What effect, at this 


ry | date, it will have on the clover roots 


remains to be seen. 





Keeping Bees in a Barn.—Noah 
Field, Spencer,? N. Y., Jan. 8, 1886, 
says : 


Last spring I bought a wens A of 
bees in a box-hive from a neighbor 
It produced one very large swarm. I 
kept them in aroom upstairs in my 
wagon-barn. Each hive hasa slant- 
ing bottom-board, and a sliding door 
that I can raise when I wish to clean 
out the dead bees. I place the hives 
2 feet from the floor and 3 feet apart. 
I cut openings in the side of the barn 
just the size of the fronts of the hives, 
and place the honey-boxes on top of 
the hives in the room. I got 28 ths. of 
mow from the 2 hives. They are in 
a cellar for the winter, have a plenty 
of honey stores, and so far they are 
doing first-rate. I think that the 
slanting bottom-board is a great bene- 


so easily downhill to the entrance. 
also have a piece of glass in the back 
of each hive through which I can see 
the bees pass into and out of the 
hive. All who have seen where I 
keep my bees think that itis a nice 
place. 


Home Demand for Honey.—?. J. 
England, Fancy Prairie, ©Il., on Jan. 
12, 1886, says : 


On June 1, 1885, I had 25 4-frame 
nuclei, which I increased to 27 colonies 
and secured 1,500 ths. of extracted 
honey, every ounce of which is sold. 
Of course we can build up a home de- 
mand! Use a No. larticle of honey 
for bait, and people will be caught. 


Bee-Keeping in Texas.— ©. M. 
Davis, Denison City, 6 Texas, on Jan. 
7, 1886, says: 


I have kept beesfor at least 20 
years, and I take a great interest in 
the business—in fact I find much 
pleasure in it also. Iam in thenorth- 
ern part of Texas, and it is a very 
poor place for the bee-business, on 
account of so much drouth. A num- 
ber of parties that have invested quite 





steeples, each with pastor and people, 
music, prayer, sermon, doxology—all 
combined. The apiary is now at rest, 
and in contrast with the hum of the 
‘**litule busy bees” through the hot 
summer, nothing is now heard from 
them (nor should be), except a low 
murmuring sound like the ripple of a 
distant waterfall as it vibrates upon 





15 cents per pound. 


largely in bee-keeping, have failed to 
‘make it pay here, and consequently 
| have abandoned the business. I have 
| been keeping a few colonies for two 
| years, but with a very small profit, 
iand what I have are very weak in 
|bees, the summer and fall having 
| been so dry that they bred but little. 
The horse-mint is the principal 


the frosty air. I have 50 colonies of! honey-plantin this locality, and that 


a 





fit, for the bees can take a gag 
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for the last few years has yielded but 
little honey. I have kept bees quite 
profitably in Maine, but I fail to do 
so here. I am looking for a good 
location in Florida for bee-keeping, 
near a city, where I can have an 
orange orchard and good facilities for 
transportation. 


Blasted Hopes.—Dr. ©. C. Miller, 
Marengo, 4 IIl., on Jan. 9, 1886, writes: 


Isn’t it strange that bee-papers pub- 
lish so many successes and keep quiet 
about the failures ? This thing is all 
wrong, and you should at once correct 
it, Mr. Editor, by establishing a corps 
of 15 or 20 traveling assistant editors 
to visit every bee-keeper who has not 
sent in a favorable report, and find 
out how much of a failure he has 
made. As I have failed to makea 
living this year with my bees, and 
would like to earn something without 
doing much for it, I will agree to be 
one of the number, at a salary of $2.- 
500 per annum, you to pay all travel- 
ing expenses. I would not,of course, 
be expected to travel in unpleasant 
weather. If you accept my liberal 
offer let me know by return mail. 


P.S.—As the snow-drifts are too 
deep for traveling at present, I should 
like my time to count from this morn- 
ing. Will you furnish satchel to carry 
reports in ? 


P.P.S.—In case you shouldn’t send 


me or any other traveling man this 
way after it, here is my report : 


No. colonies, Fall 1884....... 300 
“ 6 Spring 1885..... 179 
a of Fall 1885....... 340 

No, tbs. honey—about........ 1,700 
Yield per colony......... 916 ths. 


[ Well, Doctor, we confess that it is 
a poor report, but perhaps a report for 
10 years would show better. Try it. 
We do not think it would pay us to 
hire many at the salary you mention. 
But your ‘“‘irony” is a stinging re- 
buke to the chronic fault-finders. We 
publish just what reports are sent to 
the BEE JOURNAL, without asking 
whether they show success or failure. 
In fact, we very seldom even read 
them, before passing them over to our 
clerk to be prepared for *“‘ the Press,” 
and all that he does to them, is to try 
to make them readable and appear 
creditable in public. ‘‘ Chronie kick- 
ers’ are a nuisance, but they exist in 
every department of life.—Ep.] 





Sugar Syrup for Winter Stores. 
—Miss H. F. Buller, Campbellford, 
Ont., on Jan. 7, 1886, writes : 


Iam glad to see that some of our 
prominent apiarists are calling the at- 
tention of their fellow apiarists to the 
mistaken policy of feeding their bees 
on sugar syrup for winter stores, to 
the great and obvious detriment of 
the honey market. If, as it is stated, 
honey that has been extracted will 
granulate in the combs if fed back for 
winter stores, should any colonies re- 


quire feeding, as most seasons some 
will do jn every apiary, still that is no 
reason for feeding sugar alone, as a 
small proportion of it mixed with the 
honey will, I believe, prevent granu- 
lation, or candying. Last season, 
when there was so much honey-dew, 
I fed each colony a few pounds of 
granulated-sugar syrup, and I think 
that it was a benefit; at any rate my 
| bees wintered very well. The honey 
'of the past season was of very fine 
| ae. and for what feeding I had to 
'do I used the darkest honey I had, 
| with only a little syrup added, and so 
far my bees seem to be wintering even 
| better than I ever had them; and 
| though it is a long time till spring, 
| yet I shall be very much surprised, as 
| well as disappointed, if they do not 
| come out all right. 





| Bees Flying on Christmas.—Dr. H. 
| R. Dorr, (9—14), Worden, ? Ills., on 
| Jan. 2, 1886, writes : 








One year ago 
| began the winter with 13 good colonies 
| of bees, packed in chaff in double and 
| single walled hives, with plenty of 
natural stores. I lost 4 colonies in 
wintering, 3 having starved or frozen 
to death, as some will have it, and 
one being queenless I count as lost. 
I began the season of 1885 with 9 
colonies, and increased them to 14, by 
division. I am now wintering them 
all on the summer stands, packed 
with corn-cobs and hay-chaff on the 
sides, and on top I use corn-silk in- 
stead of cushions. The hay-chaff 
scattered over a layer of cobs fills up 
the unevenness and packs closely. 
From the above number of colonies 
I extracted 900 pounds of honey, a 
little more than half of it being from 
clover, and the rest from heart’s-ease. 
l also have about 200 pounds of comb 
honey in frames, and about 100 one- 
pound sections partly filled. I sold 25 
one-pound sections at 15 cents each. 
In recapitulating I find that my crop of 
honey is 1,200 pounds for the year 
1885, not counting their winter stores 
which amount to at least 450 pounds. 
My bees were flying on Christmas day 
and cleaning house. 


a 


Convention Notices. 





2 The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in the State Capitol at 
Madison, Wis., on Feb. 4, 1886, at9 a.m. All 
who are interested in bee-keeping are invi- 
ted to attend. The meeting will be held dur- 
ing the sessions of the State Agricultural 
Society, and bee-keepers who are also inter- 
ested in topics relating to farming will have 
an opportunity to hear them discussed. 
Any bee-keeper having anything new in the 
management of bees are requested to bring 
it along for exhibition. Persons paying full 
fare coming, may obtain a return ticket at 
one-fifth of the regular rate. 

J. W. VANCE, Sec. 


<=” The Northeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 4th annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Feb. 3, 1886, in the 
Common Council Rooms at East Saginaw, 
Mich. The Sherman House, one block from 
the place of meeting, will entertain those 
present, at $1.00 per day. Saginaw people 
are working hard to make the meeting a 
srecess. Let us all goand showthem that 


last November I} 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 11, 1886, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HON®BY.—There is an easier tone to the comb 
honey market, and prices are fully one cent per 
pound less than at last quotations, 15c. being the 
price for white comb honey in 1-!b. sections, and 
some extra nice brings i6c. ‘This is owing to smal! 
lots coming into different commission houses, and 
all being eager to sell, they underbid regular honey 
houses in order to do so. Extracted honey brings 
6@xkc. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.-—24@26c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 





NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—The market for honey continues dull, 
and prices are ruling lower ; however, if the cold 
weather continues, it may improve the trade in a 
short time. We quote as follows: Fancy white 
comb in 1-)b. paper cartons, 13@14c.; the same in 
1-lb. glassed or unglassed sections, 12@13c.; the 
same in 2-lb. glassed sections, 9}¢@1ic., and in un- 
glassed 2-Ibs., 11@12c. Buckwheat honey in 2-Ib. 
sections, glassed, 9c,; in 1-lb. sections, glassed 
or unglassed, 10@1lic. Extracted—white clover 
644@8c.; buckwheat, 544@6\c. 

BEES W AX.— Prime yellow, 26@28c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


8T, LOUIS. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and the demand 
light just now. We quote prices as follows :— 
Choice comb honey, 10@12c. Extracted, in bar- 
rels, 446@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, +4 advance on above prices, 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22}éc. oe. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—There is a yery slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the demand is very 
good for clover honey in square glass jars. Prices 
for al) qualities are low and range from 4@8c_ a Ib. 
Supply and demand is fair for choice comb honey 
in small sections, which brings 12@15c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.—Good yellow is in good demand, 
and arrivals are fair, at 20@22c. per lb. 

C.F. MutH & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The market is not quite as active as it 
has been, owing, no doubt, to many attractions of 
the Holiday Season. Best white, I-lb. sections 
sell at 15c., and 2-lbs. for 13@14c., but there is not 
so much sale for the latter. Second grade hone 
is dull at 12@13c, Old white, 10@12c. Extracted, 
7@&c. per lb. 

BEES WAX.—Very scarce at 22@25c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales are extremely light and prices 
are very low. Choice comb honey in 1-lb. sections 
brings 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c. Dark fall honey 1 
to2cents less. Extracted honey is very dull and of 
slow sale. We had to unload a lot of very fine ex- 
tracted honey this week at 5c., and stocks continue 
to accumulate. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce and higher—22@25c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor, 4th & Walnut. 


BUSTON. 


HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We quote comb 
oney in 1-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-lb. sec- 
tions at 12@i4c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Choice comb honey is in light supply 
and is bringing firm figures. There is a fair move- 
ment in best qualities of extracted at steady rates. 
We quote as follows : White to extra white comb, 
10@12%c.; amber, 7@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 
54@5iée.; light amber colored, 44¢@43{c.; amber 
and candied. 4¥c.; dark and candied, c. 

BEESWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 





Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 








we appreciate their efforts. 
W. Z. HuToHinson, Sec. 


both be sent for $1.30. 
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Issued every Wednesday by _ 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, \ 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 

















Special Dotices. 








The NEW Heddon Hive.—We have 
made arrangements with the inventor, by 
which we shall make and sell the Heddon 
Reversible Hive, both at wholesale and re- 
tail; nailed and also in the flat. Further 
announcement will be made hereafter, 
giving prices, etc. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





®” Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “*‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “to sell again.” 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


————_—- - << + = 


* Don*t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 


, this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 


get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 


+ << « <—________- 


The Time for Reading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


When Benewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bre 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





Beeswax Wanted.—We are now paying 
24 cents per pound for good,average, yellow 
Beeswax, delivered here. Cash on arrival. 
Shipments are solicited. The name of the 
shipper should be put on every package to 
prevent mistakes. 





-_-. 


Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.’”’” Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JOURNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL without cost ! ! 





= Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon- 
tents are partially given on page 48, and 
will convince any one of its vaiue. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
will send the Weekly Bee JouRNAL for a 
year and the Guide for $1.30 





Many Thanks are due toour friends for 
sending us so many new subscribers, when 
renewing their own subscriptions. The 
reduced price for 1886 has caused quite “a 
boom,” and is a popular move inevery sense 
of that word. As wedo not wish any one 
to work for nothing, we have concluded to 
offer premiums for new subscribers for 1886, 
for in order to compensate for the reduction 
of our price to $1.00, we should at least 
thribble our present subscription list. 


For 1 new subscriber for a year (besides your 
own renewal) we will present you either 
of the following books—25 cents each. 


For 2 new subscribers—any 2 of the books. 


For 3 new subscribers—all 3 of them; or the 
Western World Guide & Hand-book. 


For 4 new subscribers—Bees and Honey, ($1.) 


Gaskell’s Hand-book of Useful Information 
—a very handy book of 64 pages. 

Architecture Simplified ; or, How to Build a 
Dwelling-house, Barn, etc., giving plans, 
specifications and cost—60 pages. 

Look Within for 5,000 facts which every one 
wants to know—75 pages. 





>_—____-- 


A few Binders for the Monthly (two 
columns on a page) are left. We will mail 
them for 30 cents each, to close them out. 
They are not large enough for either the 
Weekly or, the Monthly of the present size 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
January, 1886, has articles and illustrations 
by a host of persons eminent in literature 
and art, and covers a wide range of subjects. 
It is essentially the Popular one of our 
monthlies, suiting the tastes of the many. 
Christian Reid, the favorite American 
novelist, contributes a short story, “A 
Match-making Scheme;” Brander Mat- 
thews, the standard dramatic authority, 
writes of the “ Kembles;"’ Etta W. Pierce, 
too well-known to need praise, begins a very 
attractive serial entitled “ Daughters of 
Cain,” laying the scenes in cultured Boston 
and the cattle ranges of the West. Henry 
R. Dorr, of a family of writers, tells of 
“Bermuda,” tempting readers to visit 
“storm vexed Bermoothes.”’ Miss Lily 
Higgin, a favorite with American readers, 
draws “‘The Upper Ten Thousand in Eng- 
land.” Nwel Ruthven tells the story of 
“Operain New York;"’ Vernon Lee gives 
“Tuscan Notes.”” W. E. McCann, Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, and I. V. Crawford supply stories 
and sketches. Published by Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, 53,55 and 57 Park Place, New York 
city, at 25 cents a number, or $3.00 a year, 
postpaid. 














Advertisements. 


CLEAN } MIDDLE-MEN 
SEED. § ALSIKE. { AVOIDED. 
Bushel,(bags free) 7.80; 4 bu. 4.00 (bag 23c, extra). 
Orders booked now for Queens, at 75 cents each.— 
at ee and rate yet 4 Plants very low. 
SAlt . M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 








3. 
New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢., 13 ks $1; warranted best sold. m- 
11Aly ble book,4e. L.JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wa!ls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


9 ACRES, hill-land,4 well-stocked with apples 
e eaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, an 
smal) fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
der is in pasture, a grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIA COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located , commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—uge and ill-health. 


1Atf §, A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 
1886. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886. 


6 Warranted Queens for $5. 


Write for circular, No circulars sent this year 
unless called for. J. T. ILSON, 
3sCtf NICHOLASVILLE, Jessamine Co., KY. 


THE VICTOR HIVE 


ii pronounced by competent apiarists to be the 
Best Hive for comb honey. It is operated on 
a new principle, the passage-ways being contin- 
uous through perforated zinc to the sections. Our 
dovetailed White Poplar Sections, with or without 
side passages, cannot be excell in accuracy or 
smoothness. They are as nearly perfect as can be 
made. Sample of the new sections for 2 one-cent 
stamps. Catalogue on application. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 

















—three columns on a page. 


3Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA<, OHIO. 
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BEES and HONEY. 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “ fully up with the times” in all the im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


(2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


g@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, “‘ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections. 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 








Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO. 
51 Ate. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 








REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Fou ndationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


BEE HIVES, 


One-piece Sections, Section-Cases, Frames, &c., of 
superior workmanship. 


SMITH & GOODELL, 


Manufacturefs and dealers in Apiarian Supplies 
and Barrel Churns. Send for price-list. 


won Falls, Whiteside Co., Ils, 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


A" ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
Section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
honey-boxes), 1-pound boxes a specialty. Clamps, 
Separators and Wood Sides. Lightning Gluers, 
Shipping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, and 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 

















Given’s Foundation Press 


HE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 

rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as wel)! as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. Send for Cir- 
culars and Samples. 


J. BR. CALDWELL & CO., 
1ABtt HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


a ~: Quinby Smoker a specialty, 
I shall 1 hi eed in the A: - 
Send for Illustrate Price ist. vary 
W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 











Honey Extractors, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCKEK, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


ERTIBLE HIVE!’ 
THE INV 
INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 

Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
t@" Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


1886. ALLEY’S 1886. 
Combined Drone and Queen Trap. 


A perfect non-swarming arrangement. Send 
and get them by the quantity, in the fiat, and sell 
to your bee-keeping friends. Every bee-keeper 
will purchase one or wore who examines them. 
Send for wholesale prices, Circulars free. 


HENRY ALLEY & CO., 
51Dtf, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 











DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuabie book that gives a 

great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 

fabits ‘ot ‘Rating. Drinking, remina, Sleeping 
0. . ’ . 

Bathing, Working, etc. a 


IT TELLS ABOUT 








What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them. 
Perils of Summer, Clothing—what to Wear, 
How to Breathe, How much to Wear, 
Overheating Houses, Contagious D 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, rcise. 


Exe 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dys Ear Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles. es. 
Hoarsen Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, oS Piles, Rheumai orm, 
‘ m 








Bites, Sweating Feet, ‘Toothache, Uicers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 


Bee-Hives and Bee-Nupplies, 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


E are now ready to fill all orders promptly, at 
' low prices, and guarantee our goods. Send 
for Price-List free. 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
2D6t NAPPANEE, IND. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


HIS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal! package, that can 
™ be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


18th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
83,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whoie 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,®1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Cly Agricultural College, Mich. 


(= For sale also at the Office of the BEE 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 



























